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THE STUDY OF URBAN VIOLENCE: 
SOME IMPLICATIONS OF LABORATORY 
STUDIES OF FRUSTRATION AND AGGRESSION 


LEONARD BERKOWITZ 


M@ The frustration-aggression hypothesis is the easiest and by 
far the most popular explanation of social violence — whether 
political turmoil, the hot summers of riot and disorder, or 
robberies and juvenile delinquency. We are all familiar with 
this formulation, and there is no need to spell out once again 
the great number of economic, social, and psychological frus- 
trations that have been indicted as the source of aggression 
and domestic instability. Espoused in the social world pri- 
marily by political and economic liberals, this notion contends 
that the cause of civil tranquility is best served by eliminating 
barriers to the satisfaction of human needs and wants. Indeed, 
in the version that has attracted the greatest attention, the 
one spelled out by Dollard and his colleagues at Yale in 1939, 
it is argued that “aggression is always the result of frustra- 
tion.”? 

The widespread acceptance of the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis, however, has not kept this formula safe from 
criticism. Since we are here concerned with the roots of 
violence, it is important to look closely at the relationship 
between frustration and aggression and consider the objections 
that have been raised. These criticisms have different, some- 
times radically divergent, tmplications for social policy deci- 
sions. Before beginning this discussion, two points should be 
made clear. One, J believe in the essential validity of the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis, although I would modify 
it somewhat and severely restrict its scope. Two, with the 
Yale psychologists I prefer to define a “frustration” as the 


‘blocking of ongoing, goal-directed activity, rather than as the 


emotional reaction to this blocking. 

One type of criticism is today most clearly associated with 
the ideas and writings of the eminent ethnologist, Konrad 
Lorenz. Throughout much of his long and productive pro- 
fessional career Lorenz has emphasized that the behavior of 
organisms — humans as well as lower animals, fish, and birds — 
is largely endogenously motivated; the mainsprings of action 
presumably arise from within. Behavior, he says, results from 
the spontaneous accumulation of some excitation or substance 
in neural centers. The external stimulus that seems to produce 
the action theoretically only ‘‘unlocks” inhibitory processes, 
thereby “releasing” the response. The behavior is essentially 
not a reaction to this external stimulus, but is supposedly 
actually impelled by the internal force, drive, or something, 
and is only let loose by the stimulus. If a sufficient amount of 
the internal excitation or substance accumulates before the 
organism can encounter a releasing stimulus, the response will 
go off by itself. In his latest book, On Aggression, Lorenz 
interprets aggressive behavior in just this manner. “It is the 
spontaneity of the [aggressive] instinct,” he maintains, “that 
makes it so dangerous”* (p. 50). The behavior “can ‘explode’ 
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without demonstrable external stimulation” merely because 
the internal accumulating something had not been discharged 
through earlier aggression. He strongly believes that “‘present- 
day civilized man suffers from insufficient discharge of his 
aggressive drive...” (p. 243). Lorenz's position, then, is that 
frustrations are, at best, an unimportant source of aggression. 


We will not here go into a detailed discussion of the 
logical and empirical status of the Lorenzian account of 
behavior. I should note, however, that a number of biologists 
and comparative psychologists have severely criticized his an- 
alysis of animal behavior. Among other things, they object 
to his vague and imprecise concepts, and his excessive tendency 
to reason by crude analogies. Moreover, since Lorenz’s tdeas 
have attracted considerable popular attention, both in his own 
writings and in The Territorial Imperative by Robert Ardrey, 
we should look at the evidence he presents for his interpreta- 
tion of human behavior. Thus, as one example, he says his 
views are supported by the failures of “an American method 
of education” to produce less aggressive children, even though 
the youngsters have been supposedly “‘spared all disappoint- 
ments and indulged in every way” (On Aggression, p. 50). 
Since excessively indulged children probably expect to be 
gratified most of the time, so that the inevitable occasional 
frustrations they encounter are actually relatively strong 
thwartings for them, Lorenz’s observation must leave the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis unscathed. His anthropologi- 
cal documentation is equally crude. A psychiatrist is quoted 
who supposedly “proved” that the Ute Indians have an un- 
usually high neurosis rate because they are not permitted to 
discharge the strong aggressive drive bred in them during 
their warlike past (p. 244). Nothing is said about their current 
economic and social frustrations. Again, we are told of a 
psychoanalyst who “showed” that the survival of some Bornean 
tribes is in jeopardy because they can no longer engage in 
head-hunting (p. 261). In this regard, the anthropologist 
Edmund Leach has commented that Lorenz’s anthropology 1s 
“way off,” and reports that these Bornean tribes are actually 
having a rapid growth in population. 


Another citation also illustrates one of Lorenz’s major 
cures for aggressive behavior. He tells us (p. 55) that quarrels 
and fights often tear apart polar expeditions or other isolated 
groups of men. These people, Lorenz explains, had experienced 
an unfortunate damming up of aggression because their tso- 
lation had kept them from discharging their aggressive drive 
in attacks on “strangers or people outside their own circle of 
friends” (p. 55). In such circumstances, according to Lorenz, 
“the man of perception finds an outlet by creeping out of the 
barracks (tent, igloo) and smashing a not too expensive object 
with as resounding a crash as the occasion merits” (p. 56). 
According to this formulation, then, one of the best ways to 
prevent people from fighting is to provide them with “safe” 
or innocuous ways of venting their aggressive urge. Efforts 
to minimize their frustrations would presumably be wasted or 
at least relatively ineffective. 
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Id must strongly disagree with Lorenz’s proposed remedy 
for conflict. Informal observations as well as carefully con- 
trolled laboratory experiments indicate that attacks upon sup- 
posedly safe targets do not lessen, and can even increase, the 
likelihood of later aggression. We know, for example, that 
some persons have a strong inclination to be prejudiced against 
almost everyone who is different from them. For these preju- 
diced personalities, the expression of hostility against some 
groups of outsiders does not make them any friendlier toward 
other persons. Angry people may perhaps feel better when 
they can attack some scapegoat, but this does not necessarily 
mean their aggressive tendencies have been lessened. The 
pogroms incited by the Czar’s secret police were no more 
successful in preventing the Russian Revolution than were the 
Russo-Japanese and Russo-Germanic wars. Attacks on minor- 
ity groups and foreigners did not drain away the hostility 
toward the frustrating central government. Aggression can 
stimulate further aggression, at least until physical exhaustion, 
fear, or guilt inhibits further violence. Rather than providing 
a calming effect, the destruction, burning, and looting that 
take place during the initial stages of a riot seem to provoke 
still more violence. Further, several recent laboratory studtes 
have demonstrated that giving children an opportunity to play 
aggressive games does not decrease the attacks they later will 
make upon some peer, and has a good chance of heightening 
the strength of these subsequent attacks.* 

These misgivings, tt should be clear, are not based on 
objections to the notion of innate determinants of aggression. 
Some criticisms of the frustration-aggression hypothesis have 
argued against the assumption of a “built-in” relationship be- 
tween frustration and aggression, but there 1s today a much 
greater recognition of the role of constitutional determinants 
in human behavior. However, we probably should not think 
of these innate factors as constantly active instinctive drives. 
Contemporary biological research suggests these innate deter- 
minants could be likened to a “built-in wiring diagram” in- 
stead of a goading force. The “wiring” or neural connections 
makes it easy for certain actions to occur, but only in response 
to particular stimuli.! The innate factors are linkages between 
stimuli and responses — and an appropriate stimulus must be 
present if the behavior is to be elicited. Frustrations, in other 
words, may inherently increase the likelihood of aggressive 
reactions. Man might well have a constitutional predisposition 
to become aggressive after being thwarted. Clearly, however, 
other factors — such as fear of punishment or learning to 
respond In non-aggressive ways to frustrations — could prevent 
this potential from being realized. 

It is somewhat easier to accept this interpretation of the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis, if we do not look at frustra- 
tion as an emotionally neutral event. Indeed; am increasing 
body of animal and human research suggests that the conse- 
quences of a severe thwarting can be decidedly similar to those 
produced by punishment and pain. In the language of the 
experimental psychologists, the frustration is an aversive stim- 
ulus, and aversive stimuli are very reliable sources of aggres- 
sive behavior. But setting aside the specific emotional quality 
of the frustration, more and more animal and human ex- 
perimentation has provided us with valuable insights into the 
frustration-aggression relationship. 

This relationship, first of all, is very widespread among the 
various forms of life; pigeons have been found to become 
aggressive following a thwarting much as human children and 
adults do. In a recent experiment by Azrin, Hutchinson, and 
Hake,* for example, pigeons were taught to peck at a key by 
providing them with food every time they carried out such 
an action. Then after the key-pressing response was well es- 
tablished, the investigators suddenly stopped giving the bird 
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food for his behavior. If there was no other animal present in 
the experimental chamber at the time, the pigeon exhibited 
only a flurry of action. When another pigeon was nearby, how- 
ever, this burst of responding did not take place and the 
thwarted bird instead attacked the other pigeon. The frustra- 
tion led to aggression, but only when a suitable target was 
present. This last qualification dealing with the nature of the 
available target is very important. 


Before getting to this matter of the stimulus qualities of 
the target, another aspect of frustrations should be made 
explicit. Some opponents of the frustration-aggression hy- 
pothesis have assumed a person ts frustrated whenever he 
has been deprived of the ordinary goals of social life for a long 
period of time. This assumption is not compatible with the 
definition of “frustration” I put forth at the beginning of this 
paper or with the results of recent experimentation. Contrary 
to traditional motivational thinking and the motivational con- 
cepts of Freud and Lorenz, many psychologists now insist 
that deprivations alone are inadequate to account for most 
motivated behavior. According to this newer theorizing, much 
greater weight must be given to anticipations of the goal than 
merely to the duration or magnitude of deprivation per se. 
The stimulation arising from these anticipations — from an- 
ticipatory goal responses — is now held to be a major determi- 
nant of the vigor and persistence of goal-seeking activity. As 
one psychologist (Mowrer) put it, we cannot fully account for 
goal-striving unless we give some attention to “hope.” Whether 
a person’s goal is food, a sexual object, or a color TV set, his 
goal-seeking 1s most Intense when he is thinking of the goal 
and anticipating the satisfactions the food, sexual object, or 
TV set will bring. But similarly, his frustration is most severe 
when the anticipated satisfactions are not achieved." 


The politico-social counterpart of this theoretical formula- 
tion is obvious; the phrase “revolution of rising expectations” 
refers to just this conception of frustration. Poverty-stricken 
groups who had never dreamed of having automobiles, wash- 
ing machines, or new homes are not frustrated merely because 
they had been deprived of these things; they are frustrated 
only after they had begun to hope. If they had dared to think 
they might get these objects and had anticipated their satis- 
factions, the inability to fulfill their anticipations is a frustra- 
tion. Privations tn themselves are much less likely to breed 
violence than is the dashing of hopes. 


James Davies has employed this type of reasoning tn his 
theory of revolutions.* The American, French, and Russian 
Revolutions did not arise because these people were subjected 
to prolonged, severe hardships, Davies suggests. In each of 
these revoluttons, and others as well, the established order 
was overthrown when a sudden, sharp socioeconomic decline 
abruptly thwarted the hopes and expectations that had begun 
to develop in the course of gradually improving conditions. 
Some data recently reported by Feierabend and Feterabend* 
can also be understood in these terms. They applied the frustra- 
tion-aggression hypothesis to the study of political instability 
in a very impressive cross-national investigation. Among other 
things, they observed that rapid change in modernization 
within a soctety (as indicated by changes tn such measures 
as the percentage of people having a primary education and 
the per capita consumption of calories) was associated with 
a relatively great increase in political instability (p. 265). It 
could be that the rapid socioeconomic improvements produce 
more hopes and expectations than can be fulfilled. Hope out- 
strips reality, even though conditions are rapidly tmproving 
for the society as a whole, and many of the people in the 
society are frustrated. Some such process, of course, may be 
occurring in the case of our present Negro revolution. 
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Let me now return to the problem of the stimulus qualities 
of the target of aggression. Recall that in the experiment with 
the frustrated pigeons the thwarted birds did not display their 
characteristic aggressive behavior unless another pigeon was 
nearby. The presence of an appropriate stimulus object was 
evidently necessary to evoke aggression from the aroused 
animals. Essentially similar findings have been obtained in 
experiments in which painful electric shocks were administered 
to rats.” Here too the aroused animals only attacked certain 
targets; the shocked rats did not attack a doll placed in the 
experimental chamber, whether the doll was moving or sta- 
tionary. Nor did they attack a recently deceased rat lying 
motionless in the cage. If the dead animal was moved, how- 
ever, attacks were made. Comparable results have been ob- 
tained when electrical stimulation was applied to the hypo- 
thalamus of cats.'° Objects having certain sizes or shapes 
were attacked, while other kinds of objects were left alone. 

This tendency for aroused animals to attack only par- 
ticular targets can perhaps be explained by means of Lorenz's 
concept of the releasing stimulus. The particular live and/or 
moving target “releases” the animal’s aggressive response. But 
note that the action is not the product of some gradually 
accumulating excitation or instinctive aggressive drive. The 
pigeon, rat, or cat, we might say, was first emotionally aroused 
(by the frustration, pain, or hypothalamic stimulation) and 
the appropriate stimulus object then released or evoked the 
action. 

Similar processes operate at the human level. A good many 
(but not all) aggressive acts are impulsive in nature. Strong 
emotional arousal creates a predisposition to aggression, and 
the impulsive violent behavior occurs when an appropriate 
aggressive stimulus is encountered. Several experiments carried 
out in our Wisconsin laboratory have tried to demonstrate 
just this. Simply put, our basic hypothesis is that external 
stimult associated with aggression will elicit relatively strong 
attacks from people who, for one reason or another, are ready 
to act aggressively. A prime example of such an aggressive 
stimulus, of course, is a weapon. One of our experiments has 
shown that angered college students who were given an op- 
portunity to attack their tormentor exhibited much more in- 
tense aggression (in the form of electric shocks to their frus- 
trator) when a rifle and pistol were nearby than when a 
neutral object was present or when there were no irrelevant 
objects near them.'!' The sight of the weapons evidently drew 
stronger attacks from the subjects than otherwise would have 
occurred in the absence of these aggressive objects. Several 
other experiments, including studies of children playing with 
aggressive toys, have yielded findings consistent with this 
analysis.'- In these investigations, the aggressive objects (guns) 
acquired their aggressive stimulus properties through the use 
to which they were put. These stimulus properties can also 
come about by having the object associated with aggression. 
Thus, in several of our experiments, people whose name 
associated them with violent films shown to our subjects later 
were attacked more strongly by the subjects than were other 
target-persons who did not have this name-mediated connec- 
tion with the observed aggression.’3 

These findings are obviously relevant to contemporary 
America. They of course argue for gun-control legislation, but 
also have implications for the riots that have torn through 
our cities this past summer. Some of our political leaders seem 
to be looking for single causes, whether this is a firebrand ex- 
tremist such as Stokely Carmichael or a history of severe 
social and economic frustrations. Each of these factors might 
well have contributed to this summer’s rioting; the American 
Negroes’ frustrations undoubtedly were very important. Never- 
theless, a complete understanding of the violence, and es- 
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pecially the contagious spread from one city to another, re- 
quires consideration of a multiplicity of causes, all operating 
together. Some of these causes are motivational; rebellious 
Negroes may have sought revenge, or they may have wanted 
to assert their masculinity. Much more simply, a good deal 
of activity during these riots involved the looting of desirable 
goods and appliances. Not all of the violence was this pur- 
posive, however. Some of it arose through the automatic 
operation of aggressive stimuli in a highly emotional atmo- 
sphere. 

This impulsive mob violence was clearly not part of a cal- 
culated war against the whites. Where a deliberate anti-white 
campaign would have dictated attacks upon whites in all- 
white bastions, it was often Negro property that was destroyed. 
Moreover, aggressive stimuli had an important role. A lifetime 
of cruel frustrations built up a readiness for aggression, but 
this readiness had to be activated and inhibitions had to be 
lowered in order to produce the impulsive behavior. Different 
types of aggressive stimuli contributed to the aggressive actions. 
Some of these stimuli originated in the news reports, photo- 
graphs, and films from other cities; research in a number of 
laboratories throughout this country and Canada indicates that 
observed aggression can stimulate aggressive behavior. This 
media-stimulated aggression may not always be immediately 
apparent. Some aggressive responses may operate only in- 
ternally, in the form of clenched fists and violent ideas, but 
they can increase the probability and strength of later open 
aggression. The news stories probably also lower restraints 
against this open violence. A person who is in doubt as to 
whether destruction and looting are safe and/or proper be- 
havior might have his doubts resolved; if other people do this 
sort of thing, maybe it isn’t so bad. Maybe it is a good way to 
act and not so dangerous after all. And again the likelihood 
of aggression is heightened. 


Then a precipitating event occurs in the Negro ghetto. The 
instigating stimulus could be an attack by whites against Ne- 
groes —a report of police brutality against some Negro — or 
it might be the sight of aggressive objects such as weapons, or 
even police. Police probably can function as stimuli auto- 
matically eliciting aggression from angry Negroes. They are 
the “head thumpers,” the all-too-often hostile enforcers of 
laws arbitrarily tmposed upon Negroes by an alien world. 
Mayor Cavanagh of Detroit has testified to this aggression- 
evoking effect. Answering criticisms of the delay in sending 
in police reinforcements at the first sign of rioting, he said 
experience in various cities around the country indicates the 
presence of police can inflame angry mobs and actually in- 
crease violence (Meet the Press, July 30, 1967). Of course 
the events in Milwaukee the week after Mayor Cavanagh 
spoke suggest that an army of police and National Guardsmen 
swiftly applied can restrain and then weaken mob violence 
fairly effectively. This rapid, all-blanketing police action 
obviously produces strong inhibitions, allowing time for the 
emotions inflamed by the precipitating event to cool down. 
Emptying the streets also removes aggression-eliciting stimuli; 
there is no one around to see other people looting and burning. 
But unless this extremely expensive complete inhibition can be 
achieved quickly, city officials might be advised to employ 
other law-enforcement techniques. Too weak a display of 
police force might be worse than none at all. One possibility 
is to have Negroes from outside the regular police department 
attempt to disperse the highly charged crowds. There are 
disadvantages, of course. The use of such an extra-police 
Organization might be interpreted as a weakening of the com- 
munity authority or a sign of the breakdown of the duly con- 
stituted forces of law and order. But there is also at least 
one very real advantage. The amateur law enforcers do not 
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have a strong association with aggression and arbitrary frus- 
tration, and thus are less likely to draw out aggressive reactions 
from the emotionally charged people. 


There are no easy solutions to the violence in our cities’ 
streets. The causes are complex and poorly understood, and 
the possible remedies challenge our intelligence, cherished 
beliefs, and pocketbooks. I am convinced, however, that the 
roots of this violence are not to be found in any instinctive 
aggressive drive, and that there is no easy cure in the pro- 
vision Of so-called “safe” aggressive outlets. The answers can 
only be found in careful, systematic research free of the shop- 
worn, oversimplified analogies of the past. 
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VIOLENCE, LAW, AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


H. L. NIEBURG 


M@ The function of the police power of the state is to maintain 
a threshold of force to deter and/or contain the ever-present 
margin of anti-social acts by individuals and groups. Some 
element of personal dislocation and anomie exists in the 
best-managed and most equitable societies. Even when iso- 
lated outbreaks contain germs of larger social issues (they 
usually do), they may be contained at acceptable costs by the 
appropriate and measured application of police power. This 
constitutes the normal function of the state in dealing with 
the private violence intrinsic to the social process. So long as 
this task be managed at acceptable risk and cost, police power 
protects most of the members of the community and enjoys 
general support. It need not raise political issues (i.e., con- 
cerning a change in the norms of social relations). 


This kind of violence may be termed “frictional.” To 
minimize and ccntrol it is the legitimate purpose of police 
power, which thereby maintains the norms of social relations. 
Such political grievances as frictional violence often implies 
are forced into peaceable channels, adjustment through debate, 
legislation, public policy, and private contract. 


However, the characteristic pattern of contemporary riots 
afflicting American cities has shown a tendency toward violent 
counter-escalation against police action by elements of both 
Negro and white communities. While the white violence has 
been limited, the Negro violence escalates in response to 
police action, often with general support from the black 
community and with enhanced responsiveness, organization, 
and danger of future outbreaks. This phenomenon is different 
in kind from frictional violence. The capability of infinite 
escalation heightens the risk and increases the cost to society 
beyond acceptable levels; most important, it destroys the ef- 
ficacy of normal methods of police power. This kind of 
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violence is not merely frictional but must be termed “po- 
litical.” It addresses itself to changing the very system of 
social norms which the police power is designed to protect. It 
focuses grievances in recurring, deliberate, or spontaneous acts 
of violence, even at great risk and cost to the actors. The 
peaceable procedures of political adjustment fail to divert the 
escalation, whether because they are closed, discredited, halt- 
ing, or simply untried. 

The peculiar pattern of major social upheaval and political 
confrontation arises from the fact that the normal police se- 
curity methods become counterproductive; they merely solidify 
the capability and likelihood of disruption by a group which 
is Increasingly polarized and alienated. Efforts to deal with 
such outbreaks as merely frictional tend to create a vicious 
circle of violence and counter-violence which may discredit 
responsible leadership on both sides and make further dis- 
ruption and alienation inevitable. It is these risks and costs 
that endow such violence with political efficacy and induce 
the general community to look for other remedies, not in 
escalation but in modification of access to the peaceable chan- 
nels of adjustment and, eventually, of the norms of social 
relationships. 

The urban riot as a political event can best be understood 
by Baron von Clausevitz definition of war between sovereign 
states: the last resort of diplomatic bargaining and a continua- 
tion of diplomacy by other means. In the face of major po- 
litical violence, the prevailing consensus of interest and power 
groups must choose between social-economic-political adjust- 
ments and the unpromising course of infinite escalation and 
counter-escalation of force. However spontaneous, isolated, 
and emotional the incidents that trigger the circle of disruption, 
the choice between infinite escalation and concessions con- 
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